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For “The Friend.” 


General Observations on the Structure and 
Offices of the Stomach.—No. 3. 


Having in a previous number briefly con- 
sidered the nature and construction of the 
stomach; 
some of its varieties as occurring in different 
animals, together with its wonderful adaptation | 


to the wants and purposes of each; we are| 
led, by an easy transition, to examine into the| 


nature of that process, for which all this curious | 
machinery is requisite, and for the thorough 
completion of which, the co-operation of almost | 
all the diversified organs of the whole animal |* 
structure is required. This process, then, which 
in general language is termed digestion, will| 
form the subject of our present remarks; these, 
however, will be chiefly confined to that part of 
the process which is effected by the stomach 
and alimentary canal; and, for the sake of 
brevity, we shall pass by the collateral aid 
which is rendered by the neighbouring organs, 


and so generalize our observations as to adap rt | 


them to the pages of *“* The Friend.” 

The process of digestion in man, and in most 
other animals, consists of three parts, carried on 
in different ways, and executed by differently 
formed organs, but ending in the same general | 
result. ‘The first partis called mastication, by | 
which the food is prepared in the mouth, for 
the second part or chymification, which is its 
reduction by the stomach into a soft pulpy! 
mass; the third part, or chylification, is a dilu- 
tion of this softened mass, by being combined | 
with several other fluids which it meets with in| 
that part of the alimentary canal continuous to} 
the stomach proper, and which constitutes the | 
organ devoted to this particular part of diges-| 
tion. 

The digestion of food, though much studied 
by the ancients, was very imperfectly under- 


stood, and many erroneous and some amusing |, 


ideas were entertained by them upon the sub- 
ject. The most general theories, however, were 
based upon chemical or mechanical action, and 
afterwards on a union of these two, with but 
little reference to that principle of vitality which 
has since received so much attention, and to 
whose influence so much of this process is now 
attributed. It being now generally admitted 
that that part of digestion which is com- 


and having taken a limited view of} 


| 
| pleted in the stomach, is chiefly effected by the 


jagency of the peculiar fluid to which we have 
‘before adverted under the name of stomach 
|juice, we shall therefore proceed to give a 
concise account of that curious and unique 
lagent, and to show, that stomachiec digestion 
|may be accounted for chiefly through its means. 
“This wonderful menstruum, the most : 

itive we are acquainted with in n laa. is 
| secreted by a distinct set of vessels that exist in 
the texture of the stomach, and empty into that 
cavity by innumerable orifices 
naked eye.”* This fluid, as generally observed 
in a he althy stomach, is thin, semi-transparent, 





ferent animals according tothe nature of their! 
food. ‘Thus in the carnivorous or flesh-eating 
animals, the stomach juice is slightly acid— 
lin omnivorous, or those which subsist on both 
| vege table and animal food, it is neutral—and in 
lgrasses, &c. it is generally alkaline. There 
|are two ad characteristics by which this 
fluid is pre-eminently distinguished ; a most 


astonishing faculty of counteracting, and even’ 


correcting putrefaction ; and a faculty equally 
astonishing of dissolving the toughest and 
most rigid substances in nature.t 
animals which feed upon carcasses and tainted 
|flesh, are enabled, by the antiputrescent nature 
of this fluid, to correct the putridity, and even 
|to sweeten this kind of aliment as soon as it 
reaches the cavity of the stomach; and Riche- 
rand states that serpents have been found, who, 
|having swallowed a part of an animal, which 
from its size they were unable to swallow 
lw hole, on being killed, the part which had been 
| sw allowed, and subjected to the operation of the 
| stomach juice, was found to be perfectly sweet 
land pure, while that which remained without 
|the animal was in a state of putrescency. And 
|Gregory, in his ** Economy of Nature,” ob 
|serves that if putrid meat be given to adog, the 
icontents of his stomach will be found sweet 
and free from all putrefaction, if he is killed a 
few hours after. The power of this fluid in 
| correc ting putrescency, has introduced it as a 
' remedial agent in the cure of old and putrid 
sores; and surgeons have actually resorted to 
it with success, healing cases of this kind. 
It isa very common notion, deduced, no doubt, 


| 


invisible to the} 


the graminivorous, or those which feed upon| 


Hence those | 


indeed resembles very closely in its appearance 
the fluid in question. 

In exemplification of the solvent power of 
this juice, I shall only mention the fact of the 
tiger, the hyena, several kinds of fish and 
birds of prey, who swallow the hardest bones 


a jana digest them with the greatest facili ity; and 
- it is said that the stomach juice of the dog will 


dissolve ivory and the enamel of the teeth. That 
this astonishing solvent power does reside in 
the ea eee fluid, scarcely seems to 
admit of a doubt, though in some cases it 1s 
greatly assisted by concurring circumstances, 


: 
as the warmth and tritur: itory motion of the 
}and whitis h, or of a slight yellow colour; when! 


pure it is destitute of smell, and somewhat! 
| saline to the taste; it varies, however, in dif- 


stomach, &c. ‘To ascertain what could be 
fairly attributed to the power of this juice, un- 
aided by the motion of the stomach, Reaumur 

gave perforated tin tubes filled with the hardest 
be ef bones to a buzzard hawk; on ge rawing 
these tubes at the expiration of three days, he 


found these hard eine s were perfec tly dissolv- 
ed. These tubes being filled with the 
of a pigeon, they were converted into a Jelly 
in twenty-four hours.* 

The digestive force of the stomach juice ts 
not equally great in all animals, 
be adapted to the requirements of each. 
we find in the more perfect animals, w 
for the most part furnished with several organs, 
accessary, or rather preparatory to the process 
of digestion, such as hands, claws, teeth, 
and crops, and likewisein those which have 
two or more stomachs, that the abstract power 
of this peculiar liquid is not so great as in those 
which are not in possession of these collateral 


bones 


but seems to 
Hence 


hich are 


aids, as in some birds 
several species of fish, who seize their prey and 
swallow it whole, or with only sufficient pre- 
paration to enable them to get it down their 
throat into the stomach, and then rely on the 
unaided power of the stomach juice to perform 
the whole of that process, which, as has been 
hefore remarked, is divided in most other ani- 
mals into three distinct parts, and accomplished 
by many different organs. 


of prey, serpents, and 


In these kinds of animals, this juice is found 
to possess an extraordinary degree of vigour, 
so great in some, (as was remarked of the dog, 
who does not masticate his food any more than 
is just sufficient to enable him to swallow it, 
as to dissolve ivory, and even the enamel of the 
teeth, which is the hardest of all animal pro- 
ducts. 


from the high authority of sacred writ, that! 


‘obstinate and putrid sores are benefited by 
| being licked by a dog. 
be relied on, it can be only accounted for by a 


| similar faculty in the saliva of the dog, which 


* Dr. J. M. Good. 
+ Book of Nature, vol. iii. 
¢ St. Luke, chap. xvi. v. 21 





If this idea can at all) 


it may be remarked, moreover, that all these 
kinds of animals, are for the most part mono- 
gastric, or furnished with but a single stomach, 
which consists of a thin membranous bag, and 
| which possesses no power of grinding to assist 
| the digestive liquor, or indeed any other faculty, 
* Gregory’s Economy of Nature 


Er dad 


er eee aoe e ye 


< 


than that of merely containing the food, and of 
secreting or forming the peculiar juice, whose 
office is to operate upon and digest it. 
Accident, however, has sometimes revealed 
an astonishing degree of activity in this liquor, 
as found in the human stomach; more indeed | 
than could possibly have been anticipated, 
when we consider the many advantages and 
facilities which man possesses for preparing his 
food, and rendering it easy of digestion. <A| 


idissolved in its own juice.* 
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possible concentration of this active agent. 
As soon, however, as death takes place, or in 
other words, when this organ is reduced to a 
level with inanimate or dead matter, according 
to John Hunter, the stomach yields at once to 
the action of its contained fluid, and becomes 
This, however, 
can only take place after sudden death, when 
the stomach was previously sound, and con- 


taining a considerable quantity of this liquor in 
its cavity at the time. 

Vitality is always an over match for the 
powers of the stomach liquor; hence if an ani- 


circumstance elucidatory of the prodigious | 
power which this liquor may acquire in the 
human stomach, came under the notice of the 
writer some time ago, in an individual who had] mal be swallowed alive, no matter what length 
been for a long time in the practice of exciting | of time it may remain in the stomach, so long 
the astonishment of spectators as well as of|as it remains alive, this liquor will be totally 
procuring gain for himself, by swallowing va-| unable to act upon or digest it; hence worms 
rious strange and apparently indigestible arti-| and other insects have been frequently found in 
cles, such as gold and silver coin, knives, and| the stomachs of different animals entirely unin- 
other things of this nature. This poor doladed| jured. And fresh vegetables, when taken into 
creature, tempted, no doubt, by the hope of | the stomach of grazing animals, are not acted | 
reward, and relying upon former experience,|upon by this juice until they have become en- 
was induced, on one occasion, to swallow a|tirely dead. ' 

large number of buck or bone handled knives.} “ Animals, or parts of animals, possessed of 
From this time his health, which had been gra-|the living principle when taken into the sto- 
dually impaired by this vicious practice, began|mach, are not in the least affected by the 
rapidly to decline ; he became miserably ema-| powers of that viscus, so long as the animal 
ciated, and in a few months he died, a victim| principle remains; hence it is we find animals 
to the fatal injury which his folly had inflicted) of various kinds living in the stomach, or even 
upon a delicate and vital organ. On an|hatched and bred there; but the moment any 
examination of this person after death, it was|of these lose the living principle, they become 
found that the stomach juice had acted with so} subject to the digestive power of the stomach. | 
great force upon those knives which were still] If it were possible for a man’s hand, for ex- 
remaining in the stomach, that their handles| ample, to be introduced into the stomach of a 
were much eroded, in some so entirely dissolved, | living animal and kept there for a considerable 
as to leave bare the iron frame, work, and even|time, it would be found that the dissolvent 
the blades seemed to have been rounded, and| powers of the stomach could have no effect 
otherways acted upon by this powerful men-| upon it; but if the same hand were separated 
struum. — the body, we should then find that it would 
texture of the organ itself escapes its dissolving 

influence, and does not become disorganized 

and digested by the powerful liquor which is} 


immediately act upon it.’ 
contained within its cavity? This indeed at} 
ore time would have been a most perplexing Communicated for “The Friend.” 
problem, and one that the ancients never EXTRACTS 
could have solved upon their mechanical, che-| From an Address, delivered before the Histori- 
mical, or union principles. That such an effect} cal Society of Pennnsylvania, 18 
does not take place, can only be accounted for} Roserts Vaux. 
by reference to the preservative influence of (Concluded from our last.) 


the “vis conservatrix nature,” of that vital} «That the Indians themselves were sensible 
principle which pervades, sustains, and vivifies| of the pacific dispositions and good designs of 
all animated nature ; a principle, of whose|those who sought their real happiness, and 
essence indeed we know little or nothing, but| consequently that of the white inhabitants of 


of whose existence we cannot for one moment] the province, is demonstrable from their own 
doubt, and which is so beautifully and so won-| declarations. 





It has often been enquired, if such in fact be 
the wonderful power of this juice, how does it 
happen that the thin and apparently feeble 


a 
12th mo., 1830. 


ee 


* Hunter’s Animal Economy. 
+ Hunter’s Observations on Digestion. 


= 


by 


| ' A conference was held at Phil- | 
derfully displayed throughout the vast and|adelphia in 1715, and attended by a large| 
endless variety of all animal and vegetable life.! number of Delawares ; on that occasion, Sas-| 
Were it not then for this conservative faculty,| soonan, one of their chiefs, said,— 


which is implanted in all living matter as an 


“* The calumet, which we have carried to 
essential principle, by a law of the great Crea-| all the nations, we have now brought here ; it 
tor himself, and which protects it from the|is a sure bond of peace amongst them, and 
disorganizing influence of those natural and| between us and you ;——we desire, by holding 
chemical reagents, by which we are continually| up our hands, that the God of heaven may 
surrounded, and which are unceasingly acting | witness, that there may be a firm peace between 
upon and changing the whole world of inani-| youand us for ever. We heard of some mur- 
mate matter, the stomach would soon yield to| murs among some of our people, and to prevent 
the dissolving power of its contained juice.|any trouble, we come to renew our former 
But so long as its vitality remains unimpaired, | bond of friendship. When William Penn first 
it is enabled entirely to resist the strongest|came, he made a clear and open road, all! 


/such cruelty. 


the way to the Indians: we desire the same 
may be kept open, that all obstructions may be 
removed, of which, on our side, we will take 
care. Let the peace be so firm, that you and 
us, joined hand in hand, even if the greatest 
tree falls, it shall not divide us. As our 
fathers have been in peace, so let us and our 
children, as they come into the world hereafter, 
be in peace, that it may be continued from 
generation to generation, for ever.” 

Such were the sentiments, the grateful re- 
collections, and the honourable desires of that 
highminded race; and the promulgation of 
them is the'more remarkable, because, before 
the council terminated, the same chief uttered 
the complaint of his nation, in this fearless and 
sarcastic strain: ‘I will now speak of the 
trade between you and us. It has been like a 
house with two doors, one for us, and one for 


!the English, but the goods were placed in the 


dark, so that we did not know how we were 
dealt with. We want the terms of trade set- 
tled, so that we may no longer be in danger of 
being cheated. We are often imposed upon 
by the lightness of your money. You certainly 
know the value of ours. I wish this evil put 
out of the way.’ 


* +” 


* 


* a 


* 

“In 1721 an Indian was barbarously killed, 
in the vicinity of Conestogoe, by a white man. 
This was the first blood wantonly spilled by 
the hand of an European, upon the soil of Penn- 
sylvania, of which there was any record, for forty 
years from its foundation. An outrage of so 
fearful an import, and likely to be followed by 
speedy retaliation, to what extent no one could 
foretell, greatly alarmed the friends of order 
and peace, who immediately adopted measures 
to compose the Indians, and secure the due 
administration of justice, upon thé author of 
James Logan and John French, 
two influential members of the council, forth- 
with proceeded to the scene of trouble, and 


assured the Indians of the abhorrence in 


|which the government held the foul deed that 


had been perpetrated ; they left no means un- 
employed to heal the wound that had been 
inflicted on their long friendship, and by 
causing the offender to be arrested, satisfied 
the relatives of the deceased person, that the 
law should be rigidly enforced. On the return 
of the commissioners, a full statement of the 
affair was submitted to the assembly. That 
body seems to have regarded the condition of 
things as very serious and critical, and was 
not without gloomy anticipations, in regard to 
the future security of the province. An ad- 
dress was sent to the governor, which presented 
a concise exposition of the sentiments of the 
assembly on the afflicting occasion—bringing 
to his notice the conduct of the founder and 
his associates towards the Indians, pressed the 
necessity of maintaining the ancient friendship 
—recommended the execution of strict justice 
—represented the frequent complaints of the 
natives, that strong liquors were carried and 
sold among them by the traders, &c.—con- 
cluding with these words : ‘ At the relation of 
the dismal circumstances, we were filled with 
horror and surprise, that, after so long a con- 
tinuance of the peace first settled by the hon- 
ourable proprietary, William Penn, with the 
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Indians, any breach should be now made by 
those under the name of Christians, to the re- 
proach of that name, and danger of the safety 
and peace, both of this province and others. 

«This impressive communication led to an 
immediate conference with the chiefs of the 
Five Nations at Albany, when they were so 
fully satisfied of the sincerity of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania to do them justice, and 
prevent or punish all such abuses in future, 
that, remarkable as it may seem, the Indians 
interceded for the murderer, and the difficulty 
was amicably settled. 

«Tbe assembly, regardful of its duty, and 
conforming to the intimation given to the gov- 
ernor, in the address before noticed, passed, at 
the next session, ‘ An act to prohibit the sell- 
ing of rum,and other strong liquors, to the 
Indians, and to prevent abuses that may hap- 
pen thereby.’ 

« Individuals of the Society of Friends, who 
were members of the legislature, were mainly 
instrumental in devising and giving effect to} 
the public measures necessary on an occasion | 
of so much moment to the peace of the coun- 
try; and the Society, as such, availed itself of 
the earliest opportunity, to declare its sense of 
what was due to the Indians, as well as to 
guard its members from any connection with 
causes, from which manifestly flowed so much 
evil to the natives, and mischief to the province. 

“T cannot refrain from quoting the language 
employed at their annual assembly, next ensu- 
ing the melancholy event that has been noticed. 
‘When,’ (say they,) ‘ way was made for our 
worthy friends, the proprietors and owners of 
lands in this province, to make their first set- 
tlements, it pleased the Almighty God, by his 
overruling providence, to influence the native 
Indians, so as to make them very helpful and 
serviceable to those early settlers, before they 
could raise stocks or provisions to sustain 
themselves and families. And it being soon 
observed, that those people, when indulging in 
the use of strong liquors, set no bounds to 
themselves, but were apt to abuse and destroy 
one another, there came a religious care and 
concern upon Friends, both in their meetings 
and legislature, to prevent those abuses. Ne- 
vertheless, some people, preferring their lucre 
before the common good, continued in this evil 
practice, so that our yearly meeting, in 1687, 
testified that the practice of selling rum, or 
other strong liquors, to the Indians, directly or 
indirectly, or exchanging the same for any 
goods or merchandize with them, is displeasing 
to the Lord, a dishonour to truth, and a grief 
to all good people. And, although this testi- 
mony hath been since renewed by several 
yearly meetings, it is yet notorious, that the 
same hath not been duly observed by some 
persons, and therefore it hath become the 
weighty concern of this meeting, earnestly to 
recommend the said testimony to the strict 
observance of all Friends, and, where any 
under our profession shall act contrary there- 

unto, let them be speedily dealt with, and cen- 
sured for their evil practice.’ 
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“In 1792, the yearly meeting of Philadelphia 
was seriously affected, on account of the war 
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that had then for some time subsisted on the 
western frontiers, between the inhabitants of 
those parts and the Indians. ‘This concern 
led to the presentation of an address to presi- 
dent Washington and the congress of the 
United States, expressive of sympathy with the 
white people and Indians, who were suffering 
from hostilities ; acknowledging a continued 
sense of gratitude to the natives, whose fore- 
fathers cherished and assisted their ancestors in 
the early settlement of the country, and earnestly 
requesting that the cause of the uneasiness of 
the Indians might be investigated and removed. 
The address was respectfully received, and the 
president adopted measures to prevail on the 
Indians to hold a treaty, the succeeding spring, 
at Sandusky. A deputation of six members 
of the Society of Friends, accompanied the 
commissioners appointed by president Wash- 
ington, and, after encountering many difficul- 
ties, they reached Fort Detroit, where they 
received a message from the Indians, that 
unless the Ohio river should be the boundary 
line between them, they were unwilling to con- 
fer; and the commissioners, not being author- 
ized to comply with their proposal, the treaty 
was frustrated, and the party returned without 
being able to effect the object of the mission. 
In 1794, the Six Nations became discontented 
with the conditions imposed on them, at the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix. In order to prevent 
an interruption of the tranquillity which had 
subsisted between them and the United States, 
from the close of the revolutionary war, it was 
agreed to hold a treaty with them at Canan- 
daque, and Colonel Pickering was chosen sole 
commissioner on behalf of the United States. 
The Indians, as on a previous occasion, sent a 
request that some of the people called Quakers 
might attend, and a deputation of four of their 
members was appointed for that purpose, who 


waited upon the president, and informed him} 


of the proceedings of the Society, which re- 


concerned in publi¢ affairs, and that you think 
it will not be best for you to sign them ; bro- 
thers, you have made our minds easy, and we 
have no hard thoughts concerning you, be- 
cause you do not put your names to the wri- 
tings. Brothers, the Great Spirit gave this 
island to us; the white people have greatly 
increased ; there is no difference between the 
red people and the white, they are all one, and 
ought to be brothers, and live in peace one 
with another.’ 
* * * * * * 

“On taking leave of the distinguished phi- 
lanthropists, a brief notice of whose Christian 
labours has been thus submitted, a profouad 
sense of gratitude for their example and faith- 
ful services is kindled in my heart ; an offering 
more ardent and pure, than any tribute that 
mere language can pay. 

“ Others have abundantly shown, that the 
founder and lawgiver of Pennsylvania, and his 
associates, our honoured forefathers, were 
practically wise, and eminently successful, in 
giving refuge and rest to the oppressed of all 
nations—it has been my humbler task to prove, 
that they were also towards their benefactors, 
generous and just /” 


A short Account of the Life of Captain Pavut 
CUFFEE. 

Paul Cuffee, the subject of this narrative, 
was the youngest son of John Cuffee, a poor 
African, whom the hand of unfeeling avarice 
had dragged from his home and connexions, 
and sold into a state of slavery,* but who, by 
good conduct, faithfulness, and persevering in- 
dustry, in time obtained his freedom. 

He afterwards purchased a farm, and having 
married one of the native inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, brought up a family of ten children re- 
spectably, on one of the Elizabeth Islands, 
near New Bedford, Massachusetts. In the 


ceived his cordial approbation. Provided with| year 1773, when Paul was about fourteen 
an address on behalf of their brethren, adapted | years of age, his father dying, left a widow with 


to the occasion, and furnished with suitable 
presents for the Indians, the deputies proceed- 
ed to the treaty ground, where the negotia- 


jsix daughters to the care of him and his bro- 
| thers. 
| what he received from the hand of friendship, 


Although he had no learning except 


tion was begun, and continued for forty-eight} yet by that means he advanced to a considera- 


days. 


The result of this conference was highly | ble degree of knowledge in arithmetic and na- 


satisfactory to all who were concerned in it.|viyation. Of the latter, he acquired enough 


On the last day, when the council fire was 
about to be extinguished, the deputation made 
a farewell address to the Indians, to which 
Farmers Brother, a chief of great distinction, 
thus replied on behalf of his people : 

“* Brothers, 

“« We are very glad to see you. When we 
sent for you, our desire was that you might sit 
down by our sides, and afford your assistance 
to make a good peace. Last year we invited 
you to come to Sandusky ; you willingly rose 
from your seat and came forward ; you know 


the Great Spirit that a treaty should take place 
at that time, yet we thank you because you so 


lin two weeks to enable him to command his 


own vessel in its voyages to many ports in the 
southern states, the West Indies, England, 
Russia, and to Africa. 

The beginning of his business in this line 
was in an open boat, but by prudence and per- 
severance he was at length enabled to obtain 
a good sized schooner, then a brig, and after- 
wards a ship. In the year 1806, he owned a 
ship, two brigs, and several small vessels, be- 
sides a considerable property in houses and 
lands. Feeling in early life a desire of bene- 


how things turned out; it was not the will of} fiting his fellow men, he made use of such op- 


portunities as were in his power for that pur- 
pose. Hence, during the severity of winter, 


willingly rose from your seat, and came for-| when he could not pursue his usual business 


ward so readily. We have many times heard 


‘in his little boat, he employed his time in 


the voice of Onas ; it was always good to us ;| teaching navigation to his own family and to 
we have now heard it again, and what you|the young men of the neighbourhocd. Even 
have said is good. You have seen the writings|on his voyages, when opportunity offered, he 
by which we are bound ; you say you are not|instructed those under his care in that useful 
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art. He was so conscientious that he would| Master in going from place to place doing} 
not enter into any business however profitable,| good, looking not for a reward from man, but 
that might have a tendency to injure his fellow! from his heavenly Father. 
men, and seeing the dreadful effects of drunk-; ‘Thus walking in the ways of piety and use- 
enness, he would not deal in ardent spirits on} fulness, and in the enjoyment of an approving 
that account. | conscience, when death appeared, it found him 
In the place where he lived, there was noj in peace, and ready to depart. Such a calm- 
school; and as he was anxious that his children| ness and serenity overspread his soul, and} 
should obtain an education, he built a house on! showed itself in his countenance, that the heart 
his own land, at his own expense, and gave his} of even the reprobate might feel the wish, * Let 
neighbours the free use of it; being satisfied in| me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
seeing it occupied for so useful and excellent! last end be like his.” A short time before he 
a purpose. ‘The excellent traits of character) expired, feeling sensible that his end was near, 
which rendered him so eminently useful, were! he called his family together. It was an affect- 
discoverable in many of the transactions of his| ing and solemn scene. His wife and children, 
life; he was remarkable for a steady persever-| with several other relations, being assembled 
ance in laudable undertakings, as if conscious,| around him, he reached forth his feeble hand, 
that it is only by an honest use of the means in| and after embracing them all, and giving them 
our power, that we can hope to become re-|some pious advice, he commended them to the 
spectable. His mind had long been affected] mercies of God, and bid them a final farewell. 
with the degraded and miserable condition of| After this, his mind seemed almost entirely oc- 
his African brethren, and his heart yearning| cupied with the eternal world. To one of his 
towards them, his thoughts were turned to the} neighbours who came to visit him, he said, 
British settlement at Sierra Leone. In 1811,|**Not many days hence, and ye shall see the| 
finding his property sufficient to warrant the| glory of God; I know that my works have gone} 
undertaking, and believing it to be his duty to} to judgment before me, but it is all well, it is| 
use a part of what God had given him for the all well.” 
benefit of his unhappy race, he embarked in his} He lived the life, and died the death of a) 
own brig, manned entirely by persons of co-| Christian. He is gone whence he shall never| 
Jour, and sailed to Africa, the land of his fore-| return, and where he shall no more contend 
fathers. When he arrived at Sierra Leone, he} with raging billows and howling storms. His} 


had many conversations with the governor and| voyages are all over, he has made his last haven, | 
Thither | 
From thence he! could we follow him, we should learn the im- | 
sailed to England, where he met with great | portance of fulfilling our duty to our Creator, | 
attention and respect; and being favoured with| to ourselves, and to our fellow creatures. Such | 
an opportunity of opening Ins views to the/ was his reputation for wisdom and integrity, 


principal inhabitants, and proposed to them ajand it was to that or eternal repose. 
number of improvements. 


board of managers of the African institution,| that his neighbours consulted him in all their 
they cordially united with him in all his plans.| important concerns; and what an honour to the| 
This mission to Africa was undertaken at his) son of a poor African slave! The most re-| 
own expense, and with the purest motives of spectable men, in Great Britain and America, | 
benevolence. He was very desirous of soon ma-| were not ashamed to seek to him for council] 
king another voyage, but was prevented by the} and advice. 


Thus, we see how his persever-| 


tetas. 


up to industry, and may their minds be cuiti- 
vated for the reception of the good seed which 
is promised to all who seek it. 

1 want that we should be faithful in all things, 
that so we may become a people giving satis- 
faction to those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day;in liberating us from a state 
of slavery. I leave you in the hands of Him 
who is able to preserve you through time, and 
crown you with that blessing which is prepared 
for all who are faithful unto the end.” 

This appears to be the simple expression of 
his feelings—the language of his heart. Pause, 
reader, and reflect. Do not say, because it is 
not in thy power to be as extensively useful as 
the subject of this memoir, that thou canst not 
do any good. There are very few, if any, peo- 
plein the world but what may be useful in some 
way or other. If thou hast health, by indus- 
try, sobriety, and economy, thou mayest make 
thyself and thy family comfortable. By ho- 
nesty and good conduct, thou mayest set them 
and thy neighbours a good example. If thou 
hast aged parents, thou mayest soothe and 
comfort their declining years. If thou hast 
children, thou mayest instruct them in piety 
and virtue, and in such business as will pro- 
cure them a comfortable subsistence, and pre 
pare them for usefulness in the world. 


The following is the memorial to congress, 
to which allusion was made in our last number. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, 

The undersigned memorialists, citizens of Penn- 

sylvania, 

BEG LEAVE RESPECTFULLY TO REPRESENT :— 

That, although in the bill authorizing the President 

to procure, and provide for, the removal of the 

Indians residing within the limits of the states of 

Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama, a pgoviso is sub- 

joined, that nothing therein shall authorize a viola- 

tion of existing treaties; your memorialists appre- 

hend, that the said bill may be the means of en 


war which took place between England and! ing indus‘ry and economy, with the blessing of couraging a gross violation of the treaties existing 


America. In 1815, however, he made prepa-} Providence, procured him wealth. His wisdom, | 
rations, and took on board his brig thirty-eight) sobriety, integrity, and good conduct, made him | 
persons of colour, and, after a voyage of fifty-| many friends. His zealous labours for the| 
five days, arrived at his destined port. These) honour of his Maker, and for the benefit of his) 
persons were to instruct the inhabitants of fellow men, gave him a peaceful conscience. | 
Sierra Leone in the mechanic arts. And an unshaken belief in the mercies and| 

His stay at this time was about two months,, condescending love of his heavenly Father, af-| 
and when he took his leave, particularly of! forded in bis dying moments that calmness, se-| 
those whom he had brought over, it was like a| renity, and peaceful joy, which are a foretaste | 
father leaving his children, and with pious care of immortal bliss. The following is an extract} 
commending them to the protection of God.| from his address to his brethren at Sierra | 
He was making arrangements for a third voy-| Leone:—* Beloved friends and fellow country-| 
age, when he was seized with the complaint) men, | earnestly recommend to you the | 
which terminated his life. He was taken ill in priety of assembling yourselves together to wor- 
the winter, and died in autumn following, 1817,| ship the Lord your God. God is a spirit, and | 
in the 59th year of his age. ‘T'o the benefit of| they that worship him acceptably, must worship | 
his African brethren he devoted a portion of| in spint and in truth. Come, my African bre- 
his youthful acquisitions, of his later time, and/thren, let us walk in the light of the Lord; in 
even the thoughts of his dving pillow. As a| that pure light which bringeth salvation into! 
private man, be was just and upright in all his| the world. | 


ro- | 


between the United States and the Cherokees. 

Your memorialists believe that the following ques- 
tions would be answered in the affirmative by the 
most zealous advocate of state claims: rf 

Independently of the acts of those whom they 
may justly consider as foreigners and invaders of 
their country, would not the Cherokees be an inde- 
pendent sovereign people, and the rightful inheritors 
of the lands on which they reside? — 

Have not the lands, which they now hold. been 
solemnly guarantied to them by treaties with our 
national government, more especially by the treaty 
of Holston ? i : 

Are not treaties made by the national government 
with a sovereign and independent people, the su- 
preme law of the United States, agreeably to the 
constitution ¢ Fj 

Assuming that affirmative answers would be given 
to the foregoing queries, your memorialists infer, that 
it must be conceded, that so far only as the most 
sacred rights of a people can, without their own 
consent, be abrogated by the ability of others to op- 
press them, and the precedents afforded by the long 


dealings. He was an affectionate husband, a 
kind father, a good neighbour, and a faithful 
friend. He was pious without ostentation, and 
warmly attached to the principles of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, of which he was a member, and 
sometimes expressed a few sentences in their 
meetings which gave general satisfaction. Re- 
gardless of the honours and pleasures of the 
world, he followed the example of his divine 


| fastness, that so professors may be good ex- 


I recommend sobriety and stead-| established practice of oppression; and so far only 

|as the Cherokees could, by these extraneous means, 
’ 7 | be deprived of their claims to be treated as yer- 
‘amples in all things. ae aoe ae 


| 2 B, Ci a : je 

| L recommend that early care be taken to in-| from Slosaan legel, forcibly to eject them 

| struct the youth while their minds are tender,| Your memorialists conceive, that with the power 

| that so they may be preserved from the corrup-|to make treaties, the discretionary power of decid- 

tions of the world, from profanity, intempe- aimee enue ee 

nae and bad company. s treaty might be made, coh sonenaniiy eanonleted ; 
‘May servants be encouraged to discharge 


rvant and that it would not be justifiable for the people of 
their duty with faithfulness: may they be brought’ any state, in our great confederation, to evade the 
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obligations arising under a treaty, by alleging that, 
in their opinion, the party with whom the treaty had} 
been made, had not a competent degree of sove- 
reignty. 

But, asin thecase of the Indians, the exclusive right 
to treat with them, whether within the geographical 
limits of a state, or otherwise situated, was specifi- 
cally given to the national government, it were evi- 
dently irrational to question the constitutionality of 
any treaty made with them by that government. 

Your memorialists conceive that nothing can be 
more irreconcileable with law, reason, or national 
honour, than that a treaty, solemnly ratified by the 
first, best, and wisest of our presidents, to which the 
people of the several states were parties under the 
constitution, and which they sanctioned by their ac- 
quiescence, is now to be questioned upon the pre- 
tence, that Washington and the senate, with whose 
advice and assistance he acted, were so ignorant of 
the constitution, and the relation in which the abo- 
rigines stood to the people of the United States, as 
to make with the formera treaty, to be violated 
whenever it should become the interest of a state to 
treat it as illegal. 





To the annals of our country, your memorialists 
would turn in order to demonstrate, that not only by} 
Washington, but by his successors, by the British 
government, and even by the government of Geor- 
gia, has the sovereignty of the Cherokees been 
deemed adequate to the treaty-making power. 

Your memorialists conceive that the sacred obli- 
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in order to create a fund for the benefit of a people,| this fare | am well contented, if I caa prepare myself 
expatriated for the common good. In that case,| for usefulness in the vineyard of the Lord; and, at 
your memorialists would not have had to complain,| the close of the session, doubt not but I shall be as 
that, with respect to the territory acquired, and the| healthy as any of my companions.” While speak- 
national reputation established, by the impoverish-/ ing of his health, I was forcibly reminded, in view of 
ment of the heroes of the revolution, the one is to be| his healthful countenance, of Daniel and his associ- 
tarnished, in order that the other may be employed | ates, who, from motives of Christian self-denial, lived 
for the enrichment of a multitude, happening to re-| upon pulse, instead of the kings meat. His seven 
side within the geographical boundaries, unjustly,| dollars would have carried him very independently 
and injudiciously assigned, by a foreign monarch, to| through his term, (his tuition being given him for 
one of his provinces. his services as writing master.) had he not been 

Your memorialists are indignant that in a republi-| taxed, with now and then, a letter with twenty-five 
ean country, which has spurned the previously| cents postage; each costing him as much as two 
legitimate control of British kings, the illegitimate| weeks’ board ! 
charters and proclamations of those monarchs, 
should be considered competent to authorize the Selected for “The Friend.” 
a of a territory, in despite of a solemn guaran-| TO THE AMERICAN SNOW-BIRD. 

Nor is there, agreeably to the opinion of the etic | The snow-bird of America is remarked among 
morialists, less cause for regret, that at a moment} ornithologists, for the obscurity which hangs round 
when we are universally rejoicing on account of the| '' history. On the first approach of winter, it sud- 
liberty gained by a nation in the eastern hemisphere, denly makes its appearance at the farm houses, 
we should, in our own country, sanction the worst | ®PParently driven by the inclemency of the weather 
of all tyranny—that of one nation over another, to court the society of man. Whence it comes no one 

Heretofore the acts of congress have been con- © tell, and whither it goes, (for its exit is as sudden 
sidered as pre-eminently the law of the land, unless as its entrance,) no one has yet been able to discover 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of It is supposed by some to be, in reality, another bird, 
the United States ; your memorialists are therefore only that its plumage, by some mysterious and irre- 
surprised to observe, that the ect of Congress of sistible power, has been suddenly and entirely chang- 

802, for the protection of the Indian tribes, which ed. It delights to hover near hay-ricks, feeding on 
derives additional claims to a faithful observance, | ‘he seed which they contain; while, in very bleak 





gations arising from the treaties of the United from its incorporation in more than one compact | 
States, ought to be a sufficient protection to the with them, should be treated as void, upon the plea | 
Cherokees, in the possession of their lands, had they | its unconstitutionality; without any decision,| 
been intruders: but viewing them as those who would 
be the undisturbed legitimale owners, independently 
of the superior power of the invaders of their coun- 
try, and the sanction for the exercise of that power 
furnished by similar wrongs heretofore elsewhere 
committed, your memorialists feel an increased re- 
pugnance at the anticipated breach of our national 
faith. 

They are penetrated with sentiments of disappro- 


authorizing this view of it, by the only competent} 
tribunal. 

In the provincial history of some of the states of 
our Union, there may be sufficient instances of fraud 
and violence towards the aborigines to furnish pre- 
cedents for the course which the Indian bill has been} 
made to sanction; but your memorialists are under 
the impression, that in our national history no in- 
stance of ill faith, cruelty, or injustice, can be adduc- 
bation, and sorrow, when they hear from diatin- ed prior to the proceedings in relation to the south- 
guished politicians, a recital of instances of injustice | °™™ Indians. Our national character will be looked 
towards the aborigines, not with the intention of|‘°™ not in times anterior to our existence as &) 


} 
| 


. + . a ad nation, but in the period which has succeeded the 

deprecating a continuance of that course of iniquity, for tio f ot a 1 t. ¥ 

; - : ; -*| formation of our general government. Your me- 
but in order to make it an excuse for the perpetra- . ; oo ' ow . 

: a aa . } - morialists trust that the Senate, and House of Rep- 
tion of another wrong, in which our character, as a tati f the United Stat aad Jer'| 
resentatives, of the e es, will not conside 

nation and as republicans, will be more deeply, and ‘hie tive fr — 1 tin al 

aie ie e crime: our provincis es as worthy of imi- 
more generally implicated. ue crimes of our provincial times a rthy of 

, tation; but will rather endeavour to wipe off any 
stain which may thence arise, by a rigid perform- 
ance of national obligations, and scrupulous adher- 
ence to the path of justice and humanity. 


The only pretence which could be set up to the 
lands of the Cherokees, supposing them unprotected 
by their treaties with our national government, 
would, in the opinion of your memorialists, be that 
claim of the strong to the possessions of the weak, ce 
which has been miscalled the right of conquest. SELF DENIAL, 

But if obtained by conquest, those lands were won| The following anecdote is related by an agent of 
by the disinterested soldiers of our revolution, who,} the American Education Society in one of the west- 
inspired by genuine patriotism, a love of liberty and] ern states. 

of virtuous fame, hazarded, or sacrificed, wealth, 





i ; In paying a visit to — college a few weeks 
health, blood, and life itself, in that perilous struggle.| since, | was introduced to a young man of peculiarly 
Your memorialists observe, therefore, with pain, that| modest and interesting deportment. I had before 
those territorial acquisitions have been, by a promis-| learned from the president, that ho had travelled a| 
ed distribution, held up as the means of influencing} hundred miles un foot tu vet to college; that he had 
a portion of our countrymen, to forget what is be-| come there with but seven dollars in his pocket, to| 
lieved due to the national character, to humanity,| defray the expense of a four or five months’ term ;} 
and to those rights of man, which are so well por-| and that he was one of the first men in the institution | 
trayed in our Declaration of Independence. 'asa scholar and a Christian. I was prepared, in my) 
Your memorialists admit that there may be plausi- | interview with him, to witness further developements 
ble ground for the opinion expressed by the secre- | of his Christian self-denial. Inquiring of him whe- 
tary of war, and other eminent men, that the ulti-| ther be was associated with some young gentlemen | 
mate happiness of the red men would be best con-| who were boarding themselves at fifty cents a week, 
sulted by their removal beyond the reach of tl:e| he replied, that he could not afford to pay his pro-| 
cupidity of the whites, if such a spot can be found | portion of the expense, and therefore boarded alone. 
for them on this side of the grave ; and it would di-| 1 wished to know if he could board himself for less 
minish the mortification of the undersigned at the| than fifty cents a week. Here my young brother} 
contemplated evasion of our national engagements,| seemed to hesitate, and was struggling with emo- 
agreeably to the reprobated principle that the end | tions too delicate and tender to utter. 1 told him I 
justifies the means, did facts allow them to suppose.| wished not to scrutinize his circumstances from mo- | 
that the ultimate happiness of the red men and their| tives of curiosity, but for his benefit. He could not 
neighbours was the incentive of this policy. withhold his heart from his friend. “I will tell| 
But had such been the incentive, instead of pro-| you,” said he, (in accents that melted my soul,)| 
jected lotteries, and other methods of effecting aj‘ how | live. I purchased a bushel of corn meal for} 
promiscuous partition of the Cherokee lands, among|twenty cents. I get a loaf baked each week for six 
the adjoining population, your memorialists would| cents. 1 live upon my corn bread and water, and it 
expect to read of a plan for the sale of those lands,' costs me but twelve anda half centsa week! With 


weather, when the ground is clad in universal snow, 
and the air is piercingly cold, it may be easily attract- 
ed to the parlour window, by tlirowing forth a few 


; crumbs—the desolation of its lot causing it to forget 


its natural fear of man. There is a feeling of melan- 
choly passeth across the mind, when the bleak and 
dreary landscape, deserted by all other tenants of the 
air, is only enlivened with the presence of the mourn- 
ful snow-bird. Yet even in the bitterest weather, he 
is always gay and lively; and the desolation of th 
scenery around him, seems to have no saddening 
effect upon his cheerful heart. 


From distant climes, which none can tell, 
In dress of bright and changeful hue, 

I greet the bird beloved so well, 
When childhood’s hours around me flew 


Sure, though the northern storms may spend 
Their fury over field and tree; 

Their blasts are welcome, if they send 
So gay a visitant as thee. 


I care not that the laughing spring 
Its blue-bird messenger may own ; 
If winter be but sure to bring 
The snow-bird I have always known. 


How oft in childhood’s rainbow hours, 
Uve watch’d thee at the parlour pane; 

Hiding thee from the ruthless showers, 
Till vernal airs shall breathe again! 


Oh! how my youthful eyes would strain, 
Pursuing in thy wayward track ! 

How oft I’ve spread the aitractive grain, 
To bring thy wandering pinions back ! 


Yes, gentle bird! I mind the time 
‘Thou’st sported round my window seat 

Thoughtless of evil, as of crime,) 
Pleased, it would seem, my face to greet,— 


‘ 


And feeding, with confiding stay, 
On tiny crumbs I threw to thee: 

*T were base, “twere cruel, to betray 
A bird that ne’er had injured me 


There breathes an everlasting Power, 
Unknown, but felt—unseen, but heard; 
He clothes each tree, He tints each flower; 

His arm protects my darling bird 


Let winter come with stormy voice ; 
Let snow-wreaths crown the highest hill ; 
He bids thee in the storm rejoice, 
He sees, protects, and feeds thee still. 
From the Christmas Boe. 
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For ‘ 
RICHARD SELLERS. 


In the age of religious toleration in which 


The Friend.’ 


we live, the members of the Society of Friends | 
are exempted from the persecution and suffer- | | 
ing which so generally attended the first| him enough to make him willing to do the king’s | much as a blue spot upon the skin. 

promulgation of its doctrines, by a cheerful, 


submission to which, our worthy predecessors 


; ! 
|knew Richard to be an honest and good man. 


'He replied, “he is a Quaker, I will beat his 
brains out,’’ and resumed beating him until he 
was again weary, and then called some one to 
thelp him; for, said he, “I am not able to beat 


'service.” 
‘Then came out the commander’s jester, 


to be excused. ‘The commander then sent for 
him, and caused his clothes to be stripped off, 
in order to inspect the wounds and bruises 
which be might have received. But upon ex- 
amination, not one could be found, ** no, not so 
Enraged 


at this circumstance, he reprimanded them for 


jnot beating him enough. The captain replied, 


evinced their sincere attachment to those doc-| and told the captain be would lay a guinea with} I have beaten him myself as much as would 


trines, and their firm and devoted reliance upon | him that he would make me work, and haul the | have killed an ox.’ 


divine protection and assistance, in support of | 
the gospel testimony, which the Society has 


king’s ropes. So two guineas were thrown 
down upon the deck; and the jester called two 


The jester informed him 
how he had hung him by the arms a great while 
aloft in the shrouds, and the men asserted that 


been called upon to bear; and an adherence to seamen, who made ropes fast to my wrists, and|they had beaten him very sore, and that they 
which has distinguished us from other Chris-|reeved them through two blocks in the shrouds, |* might as well have beaten the mainmast.”’ 


tian professors. It is well for us, while in the) 
enjoyment of present ease and security, fre-| 
quently to recur to the accounts which have been 
preserved, of the various wrongs and cruelties 
inflicted upon those innocent and dignified 
sufferers, by malicious or misguided enemies ; | 
by patiently enduring which, they maintained | 
a good conscience, exalted the cause of truth, 
and procured for us the peaceable enjoyment 
of religious liberty. Such recitals serve to} 
impress upon upon our minds the preciousness | 
of testimonies, for the sake of which they 
thought nothing too near or too dear to be 
sacrificed ; some of which, it is to be feared, | 
too many in our day lightly esteem, and look | 
upon as mere peculiarities. 

The narrative, published by Joseph Bess, of 


ih . : . Z ~ | 
the sufferings of Richard Sellers, a poor fisher- 


man, who was impressed during the war be- | 
tween Great Britain and Holland in 1665, and | 
carried on board the ship Royal Prince, bear- | 
ing the flag of Admiral Sir Edward Spragg, is| 


such an one as [ have alluded to. As the} 


circumstances under which he was called upon | length became sensible of the wrong he was} 


. . . . . . { 

to maintain his allegiance to the principles he | 
. . . | 

had adopted, were peculiarly afflicting; and the | 
Christian meekness and fortitude with which | 


he steadfastly acted according to the dictates | 


of truth upon his mind, strikingly exemplary, 
I have condensed the account, still retaining 


the principal facts, with the hope, that, if ad- | { 
mitted into the columns of “The Friend,” it|sake to act for the king. 


will prove both interesting 
the readers of that paper, 
an opportunity of perusing the original docu- | 
ment. The style is simple and unpretending. | 
such as we should expect from a person occu- | 
pying the rank in life which the narrator held. | 

He was pressed at Scarborough Piers, and 
sorely beaten, for refusing to go on board the 
ketch which was to transport him to the Royal 
Prince. ‘They, however, hoisted him in bya, 
tackle, and after treating him in a most bar- 
barous manner, transferred him to the ship. | 
Being commanded to go to work he refused, 
and told his officer that, as he could not con- 
scientiously do the king’s work, so he was 
in like manner restrained from partaking of the 
king’s victuals. The captain sent for him 
upon the quarter deck, and asked him why lhe 
refused to fight for the king, or to eat his vict-| 
uals? He replied, because he was afraid to| 
offend God; whereupon the captain “ fell upon” 
him, and having struck him to the deck three| 
or four times, with a large cane, continued to| 
beat him until his strength gave out. While he 
was pausing for breath, a person who stood by, 
prayed him to be merciful; saying that he 


and instructive to| 
who may not have | 


then hoisted me up aloft, made the ropes fast, 
and I hung for some time. Then the jester 
called the ship’s company to behold, and bear 
him witness, that he made the Quaker haul the 
king’s ropes; so veering the ropes, they lowered 
me half way down, then made me fast again. 
Now, said the jester, noble captain, you and 
the company see that the Quaker hauleth the 
king’s ropes; and with that he commanded to 
let the ropes loose, when I fell upon the deck; 
now, says he, the wager is won, he hauled the 
ropes to the deck, and you can haul them no 
further.’ The captain having called the boat- 
swain’s mate, ordered him to take the ‘* Qua- 
kerly dog’? away, and make him work, and “ to 
beat him and spare him not.’’ The latter part 
of this command he did not fail to comply with; 
not only beating him in the most cruel manner, 
“whenever he could get time,” but * thrusting 
him about, with the men at the capstan.” 
Finding, however, that with all his cruelty, he 
was unable to force Richard to violate his con- 
scientious scruples, the boatswain’s mate at 


doing him, and calling his men around him, he 
addressed them thus, “ I suppose that this man 
who is called a Quaker, for conscience sake 
refuseth to act, therefore | am afflicted, and do 
| promise before God and man, that I will never 
| beat, or cause to be beaten, either Quaker, or 
any other man that doth refuse for conscience 
If I do, I wish ] 
may lose my rigbt hand.” 

The admiral hearing that there was a Quaker 
on board, and that the boatswain’s mate, after 
having beat him much for not working, had 
given overand refused to beat him more; sent 


|for that officer, and having heard the circum- 


stances from him, and that he still refused to 
persecute him for not complying with his com- 
mands; he told the officer “that he must lose 
his cane,” (his badge of office.) He willingly 
yielded it. ‘The admiral then said, * you must 
lose your place.”’ H[e was willing. “ You 
must also lose your right hand.’’ He held it 
out, and replied, ** take it from me, if so you 
please.”’ 

Having displaced the mate, the commander 


|gave orders to seven of the yeomen to beat 


Richard whenever they met him, for seven days 
and nights, and make him work. Being called 


at the end of that time to give an account of 


their work, they told the admiral they were 
weary, but had had no success, and de- 
sired to be excused. Another yeoman was 
called, who promised to make him work ; but 
after beating him when he met him, for a day 
and a night, he also grew weary, and desired 


The admiral then ordered the ship’s company 
to be called together, and in their presence 
sentenced him to be laid in irons during his 
“ and the king’s pleasure, for refusing to fight, 
or eat the king’s food;” and strictly charged 
‘each and every individual on board, not to 
give or sell him any victuals, meat, drink, or 
water, under penalty of sharing in the same 
punishment.’’ In execution of this sentence 
he was heavily shackled with irons, and all food 
taken away from him; and being seized with 
sickness, at the end of six days, he was unable 
either to walk or stand. One of the yeomen, 
moved with pity at his wretched and forlorn 
situation, took occasion, when unobserved, to 
free him from his irons, and desired him to creep 
into a place where he could obtain a |ittle rest. 
While endeavouring to avail himself of this 
kindness, he was discovered by the lieutenant, 
who immediately drew his rapier, threatened 
to kill him, and drove him back again to his 
irons. The yeomen being summoned, the officer 
demanded who had released him, in order that 
the offender might be punished; but Richard 
refused to inform him, and slipping bis hand 
into the fatters, his friend fastened it unper- 
ceived by the others, and so escaped without 
being discovered. 

He now remained constantly ironed for many 
days, but the carpenter’s mate supplied him, by 
stealth, with some provision which he had obtain- 
ed without being at the king’s charge, and, not- 
withstanding his confinement, he recovered 
from his weakness. ‘This supply was, however, 
soon stopped, the mate being obliged to leave 
the ship, and he remained three days and nights 
without food or drink of any kind. Two of 
the sailors having been put in irons for a riot, 
they, in order to obtain favour with the com- 
mander, would lie no where but upon Richard, 
and being asked by the lieutenant why they did 
so, they replied, “ you would have him killed, 
so now we will kill ‘him for you :”’ which they 
came very near doing, pressing him so closely 
that he was nearly smothered. ‘The lieutenant 
waited upon the admiral, and reminded him 
that “the poor Quaker, who had been put in 
irons two weeks before,’’ still remained in 
them, and that the rioters refused to lie any 
where but upon him, saying “they will kill 
him for us.”” The admiral bid him to release 
the prisoner from the ‘bilboes,”’ and calla 
council of war, which was done. “ The cap- 
tains of the other ships came on board, to 
answer the call of a council of war, before 
eight o’clock in the morning; and I being car- 
ried before them, the commander demanded 
of me, if I would go on board of an hoy, that 
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was a tender, and had six guns. I refused, and| before Sir Edward, who bid him rise up and 
desired to stay on board, and bear the punish-| speak. Then said he, “ Sir Edward, | know 
ment | had to abide. ‘Then he bid the coun-! ‘you are a merciful man, therefore I entreat 
cil go on with their business, and I, being} you, in all kindness, to be merciful to this poor 
so lame with the irons that I could not stand, man, in whom there remains something more 
was set on a bulk head, and heard them pass| than flesh and blood, therefore, I entreat you, 
sentence of condemnation upon me. The/let us not destroy that which is alive, nor en- 
judge was a papist, being governor of Dover| deavour to do it; so God bless you, Sir Ed- 

Castle, and went to sea on pleasure. They|ward.’ The next morning being come. it 
a not tell, at present, what death to put me} | being the second day of the week, on which | 
to ; the judge said I should be put into a barrel | w was to be executed, about eight o’clock in the 
or cask, driven full of nails, with the points! morning, the rope being reeved on the mizen 
inwards, and so rolled to death. But the| yard arm, and the boy ready to turn me off, 
council, taking it into consideration, thought it| and the captains of the other ships, who were 
too terrible a death, and too much unchristian-| of the council of war, having come on board, 
like ; so they agreed to hang me.’ During} I was thereupon called to come to be executed. 
the progress of the trial, hearing many things} Then 1 coming to the execution place, the 
charged against him, of which he was entirely} commander asked the council, how their judg- 
innocent, he made several attempts to rise and) ment did stand. So most of them did consent, 
speak, but was unable to do so. He neverthe-|and some of them were silent. ‘Then he de- 
less had faith to believe, that when the right time | sired me freely to speak my mind, if I had any 

came for him to speak, he would be furnished) thing to say before I was executed. I told him 
with strength and ability to plead his cause, | I had little at present to speak. 
which was remarkably the case, as appears from|came a man, and bid me go forward to be 
his account. “ When they had done speaking r,| executed ; 
then God did arise, and I was filled with the| towards the rope ; the commander bid me stop 
power of God, and my spirit lifted above all) there, if | had any thing to say. Then spake 
earthly things, and wonderful strength was} the judge, and said, ‘ Sir Edward is a merciful 
given to me in my limbs, and my heart full| man, that puts that heretic tono worse death 
of the power and wisdom of God, and with|than hanging.’ Sir Edward turned about to 
glad tidings my mouth was opened to declare| the judge, and said, ‘what saidst thou? ‘1 
to the people the things which God had mani-| say,’ replied he, ‘ you are a merciful man, that 
fested to me. I told them that the hearts of|puts him to no worse death than hanging.’ 
kings were in the hand of the Lord, and so|‘ But,’ said he, ‘what is the other word that 
are yours and mine, and | do not value what! thou saidst, that heretic?—-I say he is more a 
you can do to this body, for | am at peace} Christian than thyself, for I do believe thou 
with God and all men, and you my adversaries. | wouldst hang me, if it was in thy power.’ Then 
I can never die in a better condition, for the} said he to me, 
Lord has satisfied me that he hath forgiven me| hurt a hair of thy head, 
all things in this world, and | am glad, through| one hair grow.’ 


for I cannot make 
Then he cried, *‘ silence, all 


his mercy, he hath made me willing to suffer|men, and proclaimed three times over, that if 


for his name’s sake ; and not only so, but I} any man or men on board of the ship, would 
am heartily glad, and do really rejoice, and with| come and give evidence that I had done any 
a seal in my heart to the same.’ 
nant having charged him with being an hypocrite | have it, provided they were credibie persons. 
Quaker, he “ loosed down his stocking,” 
they might see the dreadful situation into which! against me. 


So there 


so I stepped upon the gunnel, to go! 


‘come down again, [ will not, 
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and grinders eleven pounds each, and this after 
having undergone the decay of many centuries 
—must fill the mind with astonishment and re- 
verence for that Being, who said, *“ Let there 
be light, and there was light.”” This animal 
as much surpassed the mammoth in size as the 
elephant does the ox, and was of the carnivo- 
rous species. 

With the bones of this nondescript were 
found the bones of several other animals, some 
of which were of the herbaceous species, as 1s 
proved by their teeth, of which there are a 
number; and to add to the singularity of the 
discovery of these bones, amongst them are two 
of the foot of the horse, which those skilled in 


| comparative anatomy pronounce a third larger 


than those of the present race of horses. ‘The 
peculiarity of this circumstance consists In the 
fact, that horses were not known on this con- 
tinent at the time of its discovery by Columbus; 
nor was there any tradition among the Indians 
jof such an animal ever having existed. We 
shall conclude our remarks upon the subject 
by stating, the bones were found embedded in 
black mud, upwards of twenty feet below the 
lsurface. ‘The first eighteen inches is alluvial, 
| then yellow clay to the depth of twelve or fif- 
| teen feet, and then the black mud, in which the 
| bones were contained. The proprietor has 
| brought a large quantity of them to this city, 
| among which are the head and tusks of the 
nondescript, the latter measuring twelve feet 
in length; it being impossible to erect the entire 
skeleton without a building for the purpose. 
He intends taking them from this to New York, 
and from thence to Europe. 
EXTRACT 
From the Journal of John Fothergill. 

* Another thing is fresh in my remembrances 
which | am not easy without mentioning : 
there was in our meeting an ancient and truly 
valuable minister ; and when I was about six- 


The lieute-| thing. that [ had deserved death for, | should|teen or seventeen I was often affected with 


discouraging reasonings in myself; how we 


that} But no one came, neither opened a mouth should do? and what would become of us when 
So he proclaimed again, ‘that he died ? 


Under this anxious thoughtfulness 


the constant wearing of the irons had brought! the Quaker was as free a man as any on board | was induced to consider, how and by what 


his leg, it having begun to mortify. 
commander said that was enough, and bid him | decks, being full of men, they heaved up then 
put up his stocking. Having ‘sentenced him hats, and with a loud voice cried, 
to be executed the next morning early, the| Sir Edward, he’ is a merciful man.’ 
council broke up. “ ‘Then presently came an 
ancient soldier, and loosed down his knee- 
strings, put his cap under his knees, and beg- 
ged the admiral’s pardon three times. Then 
said the admiral, oie up, soldier, and speak. 


(To be concluded in a future number 
aa 


From the Cincinnati Commercial Advocate. 


The} the ship ;’ and the shrouds, the tops, and the 
~p I 


‘God bless waiting to feel after, and 


means he was made so valuable and service- 
able ; that it was through his faithfulness, his 
adhering to that 
manifestation of divine power and life from 
Almighty God, whereof he declared ; that this 
principle, to which he laboured to turn and 
| gathe ** people’s minds, appeared in all. And 
us hereby he was made truly serviceable, so 


‘yj’ > r y 
Tur Wonpers or Naturr.—For want of) that heavenly, living principle was well able 


And he, after appealing to Sir Edward, -_ more appropriate, we give this name to the! to help, to feed, fit, and preserve all who truly 


bones that have been lately dug up at Big Bone 


well knew his loyalty and his long service to 
Kentucky. We 


the king, entreated him, in all kindness. to be| Lick, Boone county, 


have' make them truly 


sought to know and be subject to it, and 
serviceable also. Which 


merciful to the poor man, who was eee two skeletons of the mammoth, the skele- consideration both instructed and encouraged 


to die on the morrow, and only for denying 


your order for fear of offending God, and for| merous living whales, and a number of living 


ton of the whale, and the elephant, besides nu-| me to look to the Lord, and beyond outward 


instruments : and I have reason to believe, the 


conscience sake ; and after saying that his| elephants ; but the sight of neither of them/ like thoughts affected some others of our 
spirit was one with his, (the prisoner’s) he|created any of those sensations of the mind| youth in that meeting, also, to advantage. 


added, ‘* therefore I desire you in all kindness,| which we felt at_beholding 
when you take his life away, to give me the| productions of nature. 


these wonderful | 
To reflect, for a mo-| death im about a year after, the heavenly and 


‘For as the minister was taken away by 


: | 
liberty to go off on board, for I shall not be| ment, upon the appearance of a living animal, | merciful springings of divine life, so owned and 
willing to serve his majesty longer on board| which, from the skeleton, is proved to have been| relieved many of us, in our humble hungerings 


of ship.” 


‘ Then came the chief gunner, and| at least sixty feet in length, upwards of twenty-! after it, 


though much silent in our meetings, 


loosed down his knee-strings, and did beg his} two in height, and twelve across the hips, the|that there soon appeared a lively and truly 


pardon three times, being upon his bare knees} upper bone of whose head weighs six hundred, 


religious growth among us ; and in little more 
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than two years after the aforesaid Friend’s 
decease, there were five of us engaged by the! 
truth to open our mouths in the ministry of| 
the gospel, to the satisfaction and comfort of 
the meeting. So that instead of a decay and 
a declension, about which I had been distress- 
ed with fear, our meeting increased in number 
and in true godliness. 

* Now thoughts, from 
several sorts of prospects, may at times attend 
even some well disposed minds, and which the 
evil spirit may be busy in making use of to 
their hurt, and weakening their faith ; so that 
it is necessary to endeavour to watch against 
him, and call to mind with sincere devoted- 
ness, wherein the alone sufficiency of God’s 
people is. And by duly seeking to witness 
divine help and succour from Christ the good 
shepherd, even one person, though poor and 
often dejected, may become instrumental to 
excite and encourage others in a rightly reli- 
gious application, drawing down more of di- 
vine and truly strengthening help ; by which’ 
means many people and meetings have been 
revived and helped, and have become more 
fruitful, to the praise of God. 

‘For as IL have sometimes heard com- 
plaints, or a bemoaning of the state of some 
places, for the fewness of ministers and truly | 
religious helpers in the churches, and I be-! 
lieve not without cause ; yet it hath long been 
my judgment, that this is principally owing to} 
too many of our brethren (in profession) in- 
dulging themselves, in neglecting a proper 
labour to improve the gift or manifestation of 
the spirit of truth, giving to every man to 
profit with ; and so hoid their.profession of 
the doctrines of truth, in a barely rational ap- 
prehension and carnal understanding ; which, | 
as our Saviour Jesus Christ taught in the 
parable of the unprofitable servant, was at- 
tended with taking away that which he had, 
and so came on a dark, restless condition : 
while those who diligently regarded the giver’s 
direction, to attend upon the gift, improved it, 
and more was given: and it is promised to 
the faithful in the little, that more shall be en- 
trusted to them; which often hath been, and 
yet will, 1 believe, be fulfilled to the honest, | 
diligent, and spiritual-minded. ‘Thus as many 
persons and meetings, by labouring to be 
found in their duty, seeking their souls’ inter- 
est, have been regarded; and by degrees, 
through the humbling operation of the power 
of Christ, the blessed and everlasting high 
priest, fitted for, and engaged in the service of | 
the Lord in his wisdom ; some in one station 
and some in others, to the edification of the 
body, and the building up and beautifying his 
city Zion in the sight of nations. And, oh! 
that this right thoughtfulness and application of 
heart, which is both the duty and certain in-| 
terest of mankind, may more and more pre- 
vail when I am no longer here; and be a 
means of such fruitfulness in righteousness and 
heavenly qualifications, to show forth the 
praise of God in the earth, that multitudes 
may see and flock to Zion with everlasting joy 
upon their heads. Amen, Amen. 
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discouraging 


J.R. T. is received, and is marked for insertion 


next week. 
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From appearances, especially to an observer 
placed in the neighbourhood of from Third to 
Tenth and Mulberry streets, about the hour of 
twelve on the first day of the week, it would 
be a reasonable conclusion, that religion and 
piety very much abounded in Philadelphia, 
and, perhaps, it would be but just to infer, that 
there exists, at least, as much genuine vital 
Christianity here, as in any other city in the 
Union. Yet is it not a most extraordinary 
circumstance, that, with all this demonstration 
of religious feeling, a community like this, 
should, for so long a period, patiently, or, per- 
haps, more properly speaking, pusillanimously 
endure an evil of transcendent enormity—the 
ensigns and symbols ef which, emblazoned 
with the utmost display of gaudy and meretti- 
cious decoration, are obtruded upon the atten- 
tion of the passenger, at every step, in our most 
public streets ? , 
If not, we must consider it as one of the por- 
tentous signs of the times. If there is, surely it 
calls for the earnest and simultaneous exertion of 
all who duly regard the public morals, the hap- 
piness and substantial good of every class of 


the people, but in an especial manner of the| 


rising generation, speedily and thoroughly to 
carry it into effect. The following, copied from 
a New York paper, will serve to show that 
people there are beginning to be stirred up on 
the subject, while it presents some startling 
suggestions and facts, of which, we apprehend, 
it would not be difficult to find the parallel 
within our own borders. 


LOTTERIES. 


We give below the calculations and opinions of the 
Grand Inquest of this city and county on the subject 
of lotteries. From their statement it appears, that if 
all the tickets of the lotteries drawn, in the course of 
a year, are sold, there is annually expended in this 
species of gambling in the city of New York, the 
enormous sum of $11,127,000, of which 
are sunk by the miserable dupes who resort to this 
expedient for the improvement of their fortunes. 

The Grand Inquest of the city and county of New 
York, respectfully present to the common council, the 


S. 


great and growing evils of Lorreries, which are car-| 


ried on to an extent beyond the caleulation of those 
who have not paid particular attention to the subject. 
From the examination the Jury have been able to 
make, they find that, from the 12th of August last to 
the 10th of November inst., fourteen lotteries have 
been drawn, viz. 


Three, with 124,000 tickets, at $8, scheme price, 


$992,000 
Eleven, with 376,000 tickets, at $4 do 


1,504,000 


$2,496 ,000 
As lotteries are drawn once in every week, by this 
ratio there would be for the year, fifty-two lotteries 
drawn, with about 1,857,000 tickets, amounting to 
about nine million two hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars. The deduction of fifteen per cent, on this 
sum is $1,390,000. The usual profit of the vender 
over the scheme price is one dollar for each ticket, 
being $1,857,000. 
tery in drawing lotteries, the Grand Jury are not 
able to state with precision the amount of money 
paid weekly or yearly for tickets in this city, nor the 
profits that are realized by those who are engaged in 
selling them, or in drawing the lotteries. 


500 000 





Is there no remedy for this ?| 


3,247,000 | 


As there ismuch apparent mys-| 


i 

| show that Lotteries, as now managed, are an evil of 
| the most alarming nature, both in a moral and pecu- 
|niary point of view, It is perfectly obvious that no 
|} tax of a quarter of the amount that is paid for lot- 
| tery tickets in this city, from year to year, and los: 
| or worse than lost, could be levicd upon the inhabi- 


=/tants at large, without producing the most serious 


uneasiness, if not disturbances. But the losses by 
|lottery tickets fall upon comparatively few, and 


-| most of those few are of a class which can ill afford 


| to endure them---and their effect upon morals is too 
obvious to be questioned. They create a spirit of 
|gambling, which is productive of idleness, vicious 
pursuits and habits, which lead to the ruin of credit 
| and character, and frequently to other crimes. 
} ere 
V . ‘ . 
| The extract which we have inserted from the 
| journal of John Fothergill, may be read to ad- 


} vantage by many * well disposed minds” under 
depression, caused by * discouraging thoughts, 


from several sorts of prospects,” 


| 


thoughts 
arising from a consideration of the past and 
existing state of things. When we look over 
| our meetings, stripped as they have been from 
| Varlous causes; call to mind one here, and an- 
| othe: there, of those whom we were accustomed 
to regard as standard bearers, now happily re- 
leased from the conflicts of time; think of those 
| who at present fill their places, many of whom, 
}according to the course of nature, must ere 
long be taken from us; the serious mind is ne- 
'cessarily affected in the contemplation, and in 
reference to the prospect of a succession, in 
danger of yielding too much to feelings of de- 
| jection. 


Instead of indulging such unavailing 
| despondency, far better would it be, that, after 
the example of the worthy Friend who penned 
the extract, each one for him or herself, would 
remember, ** that it was through faithfulness, 
and waiting to feel after, and adhering to the 
manifestations of divine power and life,” that 
qualifications for usefulness in the church of 
Christ have ever been obtained; and thus 
remembering, that all, individually, would en- 
deavour, with entire submission and a ready 
mind, to yield obedience to those manifesta- 
tions; not doubting that the Shepherd of Israel, 
ever mindful of his heritage, is as able and 
willing, now, as ever he was, to raise up and 
qualify, servants and handmaids for his work 
and service—to “ restore judges as at the first, 
}and counsellors as at the beginning.” 


_———S 
| The aceount of Paul Cuffee, is inserted at the re- 
| quest of a respectable correspondent of Vassalborough, 
| Me. and is derived from an interesting little volume, 
| well calculated to promote the kindly and benevolent 
affections—by A. Mott; printed, New York, 1826, 
|by Mahlon Day. We well remember seeing Paul 
| Cuffee in this city, and aiso the good ship Alpha, of 
| which he was both owner and commander. He was 
ja man of rather large stature, of prepossessing ap- 
|pearance, of a grave yet agreeable countenance, 
unassuming and modest demeanour, but betraying no 
unseemly consciousness of inferiority or want of self 
|respect. His features and complexion partook of 
both the African and Indian descent, but the former 
| obviously predominated. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
The visiting managers, for this month, are, Charles 
| Paxson, opposite the asylum; Stacy Cooke, Second st. 
continued, Bristol Township; William Burrough, 
No. 11, Vine street. 


| Altending Physicians—Thomas C. James, No. 7, 


The cal-| York Buildings; Charles Lukens, N. W. corner of 


culations above rest upon the facts contained in the| Mulberry and Seventh streets; Charles F. Matlack, 


| schemes as published. 


If they are defective, it must) No, 85, Mulberry street; Benjamin Ellis, No. 30, N. 
xe shown by those immediately interested in them.) Ninth street; Robert H Huston, No. 107, Mulberry 
| Enough may be ascertained upon either ground, to street; Casper Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry street. 





